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less Kantors For Their 800 Years of 
Selfless Work’?! And it is sure that if 
Jan Amos Komensky could come back 
to earth he would surely go first to the 
remote village schools in the Bohemian 
‘“‘Sumava’”’? or the Slovak “Tatra’’ to 
see how the schools are prospering, in 
what spirit the schoolmasters are edu- 
cating the boys and girls and what is 
the moral and physical structure of the 
rising generation. 

There is an astonishing parallelism 
between this development in Czechoslo- 
vakia and the ideas of Sir C. V. Raman, 
Director of the Indian Institute of 
Science, expressed recently before the 
Bengal Educational Conference, about 
the Teachers’ réle in National educa- 
tion. The following quotations harmo- 
nize admirably with the above-described 
activities.of the schoolmasters as Nation- 
Builders of Czechoslovakia. : 

‘It is a matter of common knowledge 
that India is passing through very 
difficult times. .. Out of this welter 
of confusion and difficulty we have 
to find a way out. I think it is not 
difficult to predict that the future of 
India will depend to a very large extent 
not so much upon our rulers or politi- 
cians, as upon our teachers and upon 
the spirit in which our _ teachers 
approach their tasks. Unfortunately the 
profession of the teacher in India is 


among one of the depressed classes. 
The teacher is regarded as an un- 
practical man. Opportunities for service, 
for leadership are circumscribed. But 
it is not desirable, it is not possible for 
the profession to remain content with 
that position. It has to go further. 
It has to take into its hands the leader- 
ship of the nation. In that task of 
rebuilding the nation the teacher has to 
play a great part. 

If one wanted to understand how 
great a country was he had only to 
understand what the teachers were 
doing and the kind of education they 
were imparting to the young boys and 
girls. . .... We have to realise that the 
creation of a proper outlook on life, the 
right human outlook on life, is the most 
vital and essential part of our education. 


If India had to free herself from 
the welter of disease, poverty, social 
tyranny it could only be done by the 
imparting of the right kind of education 
to the youths... .” 


The posterity of Jan Amos Komensky 
sincerely wishes to India that she may 
attain the goal set up by Sir C. V. 
Raman; her large natural, intellectual 
and material resources predestine her 
to become a strong pillar of world- 
humanity as it has been and is always 
the ideal of her greatest sons. 


From the distance of centuries a calm -breath touched my face ; 
_ It was the music of thy voice beneath the windows of my soul 
Calling to me: Come, and in the light of pale effulgence, 
And in the golden rain of the stars we’ll bathe. 
Come, I’ve poured the oil of my music into the crystal of the lamp, 
T’ve arched the crypt with shining stones, 
And made a soft pillow of magic flowers 
Where in the midst of faint perfumes thou wilt lay thy tired head. 


—Otakar Brezina. 


THE EPISODE OF NACIKETAS IN THE NOVEL 
OF THE CZECH POET JULIUS ZEYER. 


‘BY DR. V. LESNY 


Professor in the Charles 


The activities of Julius Zeyer (1841- 
1901),* the prolific Czech romantic poet 
and novelist, coincide with the period 
of great popularity and development 
of Sanskrit studies in Europe. In the 
years 1869 to 1871 Julius Zeyer attend- 
ed the lectures of Professor A. Ludwig 
at the Prague University which in those 
days was still common to both Czechs 
and Germans. It is clear from the 
Indian themes in his poetic works that 
through these studies Zeyer acquired 
considerable knowledge of ancient Indian 
literature. And indeed it would be hard 
to imagine how this impressionable 
romantic poet could have avoided 
succumbing to the charm of ancient 
Indian philosophy. 

It will be remembered that the 
German philosopher Schopenhauer ex- 
pressly stated that the Upanishads be- 
eame the joy of his life and that they 
would be his solace at the approach of 
death. It seems that the Czech poet 
wished to express the same thing when 
he included the beautiful legend of 
Naciketas from the Kathakopanishads 
in his finest. novel ‘Jan Maria Plojhar’’, 
for we must remember that this novel 
was written at a time when Zeyer went 
through the most painful crisis of his 
life. In any case the words in the letter 
of Monsignor Astucci, to the effect that 
‘Shad nothing else been written in 
Sanskrit (except the Upanishads), it 
would be enough to stimulate its 
study’, contain an explanation why 


*For further details concerning Zeyer’s 


-.Jife and works. see Professor Chudoba’s 


“Short Survey of Czech Literature” and 
V. Nosek’s “The Spirit of Bohemia’, 
Pp. 248 et seq. 


University, Prague. 


Zeyer translated this Upanishad and a 
proof of his high appreciation of the 


-value of Upanishads; these words, 


written by Zeyer, are in fact but a 
paraphrase of Schopenhauer’s ‘words. 

No less significant is the way in which 
the episode of Naciketas is introduced 
into the text of the poet’s work. The 
episode seems to have no connexion 
with the rest of the story of the novel. 
The pages of the translation, turned 
yellow with age, are found, not by the 
hero of the novel, Plojhar, but by 
Catherine, and thus in artistic concep- 
tion Jan Maria Plojhar may then all 
the more effectively be compared by 
Catherine with Naciketas. 

The manner in which the episode is 
rendered by the poet is equally interest- 
ing. The poet says expressly that he 
does not wish to translate the Upa- 
nishads literally, but that he ‘“‘wants 
so to speak to ‘counterfeit’? them in 
such a way that their spirit should yet 
be preserved in his verses’, The poet 
in fact does not translate the whole 
Kathakopanishad, but presents only a 
sort of excerpt of the work, preserving 
on the whole, though not in all the 
details in which he differs from the 
original, the spirit of the old tract. In 
order to lend greater prominence to the 
third wish of Naciketas, so important 
to the philosophical conception of the 
work, Zeyer divides his rendering into 
two parts, and inserts the second part 
which begins with the third wish, in 
another place later on in his story. The 
first part reads as follows: 


“There lived in a poor country a just man 
Named Gautama. Though he had many 
sons, 
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The poverty of strangers moved his heart 


To give up all he had unto the poor ; 

His cattle were in all but few, yet when 

Among the poor he had divided them, 

The hearts. of many blessed him with their 
prayers.”’ 


Even this introduction is different in 
the version of our poet from the original 


Kathakopanishad in which the reason ° 


for Gautama’s generosity is not com. 
passion with the poverty of men, but 
the desire for merit. Zeyer’s generally 
humanitarian attitude is altogether 
against the very spirit of the Upanishad 
or that of Taittiriyabrahmana (3.11.8). 
For it would be by no means unusual 
for Zeyer to rely also on other sources 
despite the fact that he expressly men- 
tions the Upanishad as the source of 
his episode. Zeyer’s knowledge of 
Indian culture was in fact based on 
the study of different sources, though 
most if all he seems to have been 
dependent on Wollheim’s “Mythologie 
des alten Indien.’? 

The following verses conform on the 
whole to the original, allowing for a 
certain license of poetic diction :— 

The firstborn of his sons, Naciketas, 

Looked down and in himself he reasoned 

thus: 

“Who sacrifices of his own free will 

Possessions which can never perish wins. 

The greater gift, the greater the reward ; 

But from such humble offerings can come 

For my poor father but a sorry gain.”’ 

cae whispered he and there came over 

im 
Pity for Gautama which wrung his heart. 


Rising he turned and asked: “Is there 
rae more 
hat thou couldst give? Nothing th 

i ou 
% holdest dear? . 

No,” Said the father, “I have given all.” 
-To which the son replied: “Father, not 
so. . 
‘Me hast thou ever loved with tender 

gooere 
- fo whom wilt thou give me, f, 
gain?” : g » 1or greater 
At this a deadly fear seized Gautama 
S though his son was torn from his 
embrace. 


a : taser net speak, yet thought unto 
“What if the god , : 
thetnéelves gods have heard eves if 


They ask from me this awful sacrifice?” 
He stood there pale and silent. But his 
son 


Asked once again with an imploring voice : 


“Father, reply, to whem wilt thou give 
me ?”’ 

Then angry rage from deepest love begot 

Like dark smoke issuing from sacred 
flames 


Rose in his father’s heart. Impatiently 

He cried: To Death I give thee then, 
thou fool, 

etry thou wouldst be a gift in spite of 
all.” . 

Like lightning flew these words, and the 
old man 

Would fain have seized them back and 
in his grip 


Crush them to nothingness—yet they - 


were born! 
And dreamily the young man made reply: 
ee S P : 
Would that my worth were greater AS 
__ the gods, ; 
om father, that thy gain might be 
increased, 
And greater the reward for this thy gift. 
a me, to the bleak house of Death 
go.” 
Clutching his robe the old man held him 
back 


And in his eyes was written: «Ss 
with me!” po 


And breaking was his heart. But his 
son said: 


“The everlasting gods have heard thy 
vow. 


The word of man is like a seed that falls 
Into a furrow. Thou hast no power 
To hold it back and stay its burgeoning. 


The sacred. ears of gods have heard thy 
word, 


No longer ours, within its soil it grows,” 


If we compare Zeyer’s version with 
the original, we find that the words of 
the modern poet are warmer and more 
human than the words and the spirit 
of the ancient philosophic tract, for the 
ancient philosopher was intent on arriv- 
ing at great cosmic truth. Even in the 
verses which follow the Czech poet tries 
to smooth down all that has been pre- 
served in the Sanskrit tract in a rather 
tough and disjointed form, for accord- 


ing to his own words he desires to render 
the beauty of the original ‘accessible 


to the general reader even without com- 
mentary.”? 


INDIA AND 


And when his father blessed him, forth 
he went 

Upon his pilgrimage, straight as an oak 

In a great grove. And youth shone’ on 
his face 

Like the gold glow of everlasting Spring 


_ Yet like the brooding twilight, Sorrow. too 


Sat on his brow. Pain and joy. united 
Were in his smile, as though a deeper 
tone : 
Against a clearer, higher note was heard 
Joining themselves in one sweet harmony. 
Thus came he to that bleak and dreadful 
house 
Where the god Yama, lord of death, 
resides. 
Gloomy it was, silent with emptiness. 
Death was not there, throughout the 
world He walked 
And gathered in His harvest for the grave. 
Three days and nights the young man 
waited thus. 
At last He came, the sombre, awful god 
And Naciketas rose and bowed his head. 
But Yama—scearlet, terrifying—said, 
His voice a fearful glow of fire and blood: 
“My guest forgive me. For three days 
and nights 
Thou waitest here with none to welcome 
thee 
‘And none to wash the dust from off thy 
feet 
And none to put before thee food and 
drink. 
For each of these inhospitable nights 
I will instead fulfil one wish of thine 
Be what it may. Till then thou shalt 
not die.” 
Then Naciketas said: ‘“‘As precious gifts 
I gratefully accept thy promises.” 
And pausing, then with trembling voice 
he begged: 
“Let not Gautama grieve for me, nor 
mourn, . ; 
Let him not weep and sorrow nor lament, 
Because I die for him. -O, give him peace. 
This, the first gift, I beg your hands to 
grant.” 
“So be it,” Yama nodded with his head. 


In his rendering of the episode the 
Czech poet leaves out altogether the 
second wish and the religious and philo- 
sophic meditations attached thereto in 
the Indian original, and he gives us 
as it were only an excerpt of the rest 
of the poem. The reason given by the 
author for this is the circumstance that 
the translation of the learned Italian 
priest of his invention, Monsignor 
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Astueci, is. fragmentary and that the 
parts of the poem which are left out, 
are missing. 


When both the gifts of death had been 
fulfilled 


Naciketas spoke thus: “My _ third 
request 


Is that thou to this great question make 
reply : 

Thou givest peace to us—What is this 
peace? 


When we across the threshold of this life 
Step forth, what lies beyond? Dispel my 
doubt! 


Some say: “Our lives continue after 
death 


Preserving their own personality. 
Only a clearer light shines on us there.” 
But others say: “It is not so. All things 
Decline and merge together in that place.” 
Now ‘tell me, Yama, what is thy peace: 
A higher self—or empty nothingness? 
Thy answer shall the third gift be to me.” 
Protestingly Death lifted up His. hands: 
“Demand another gift,” he quickly cried, 
“For that I cannot give! For ages past 
Mankind has asked in vain this question 
Even to higher spirits unrevealed.’’ 
Then the youth answered: ‘I will not 
desist !”’ 
And Death implored him. ‘‘Come, have 
wisdom, yield! 
Ask me for that which brings man 
happiness : 
A hundred years of life will I give thee, 
Innumerable elephants, horses ; 
Thou shalt be rich and ten sons shalt thou 
have, 
Thou mayst become a king and rule until 
From weariness thyself shalt beg for death. 
And further will I give thee wisdom, 
health, 
All that mankind calls perfect blessedness. 
The whole world shalt thou rule, filled to 
the brim 
Shall be the cup of all thy boldest dreams. 
The fiery love of women shalt thou have 
Women in whose eyes paradise shall shine, 
Whose lips like warm intoxicating wine 
_ With songs harmonious shall overflow. 
All this thou shalt have, if thou but desist 
To ask of Death that he enlighten thee 
On what comes after death.’’ 
The youth replied: 
“Thou givest little, avaricious Death. 
Glory is but illusion, children’s play _ 
And but a moment is the longest life. 
These horses, elephants, these thrones and 
crowns, 
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These sweet friends, warm, intoxicating 
song— 

All these sink in thy lap insatiable. 

Impossible for him to find delight 

Who sees love die and beauty fade away. 

Oh no! My gift and that alone I wish!” 

Then overcome, relenting answered Death, 

And thus he spake.......cccssccsssssee 

“The Soul inviolate is greater than 

All worlds, for only in the Soul can 
worlds 

Truly exist, apart they cease to be. 

The most ethereal, yet most real thing 

Is that which in the core of all cores lives, 

Which in the deepest heart of all things 
ES cccstesvetesseas 2 

He who has not known lust, and con- 
quered fear, 

Who rules his senses and has peace of 
mind, 

He in the quiet light of truth will see 

His absolute, eternal, worthy Soul! 

It is the sun whose shadow is the mind 

Forever changing while the Soul is firm. 

Thou resteth, on a pilgrimage It goes ; 

Thou sleepest, through the waking worlds 
It walks, 

‘Only beyond existence has It life. 

And who by knowledge has enlighten- 
ment 

In bodies sees Soul incorporeal 

Forever deathless in a dying world 

Always the centre, yet embracing all. 

Seeing all this, man’s sorrows are no more. 

Yet think not Science can discover it! 

For learning is a labour made in vain ; 

The Soul as soul alone appears but then 

When the Soul Wills ed 
: Thus Yama made reply 

And Naciketas thought with greatest joy: 

“Then if there is a sanctuary sure 

Where Thee, O Death, I need to fear no 
more, 


Peecvenee 


vevnene 
beh eee TTT TAT T EIT ITIL ISIS TT TVET TT TT Tee ee eee Tees 


We eeeossasoccceves 


It will thus be seen that Zeyer’s para. 
phrase leaves out the second wish. The 
omission has been made by the poet 
on purpose. The first wish brings into 
plastic prominence the son’s love for 


his father, whereas the third wish lays 
stress on the philosophical conception 
of man’s existence after death and thus 
on man’s true substance. Both these 
ideas are of importance even to a Euro- 
pean thinker. On the other hand the 
second wish which deals with the fire 
of conquering heaven, is very significant 
for the Indian conception of religion 
and philosophy, but it offered less at- 
traction to the European poet and he 
therefore left it out.. As a compensa- 
tion for this omission Zeyer gives a 
more plastic prominence to certain ideas 
of the Indian original relating to the 
meaning of the soul and to the value of 
life. Even though all these ideas are 
not taken over from the. Kathakopani- 
shads, they are nevertheless compatible 
with the spirit of the Upanishads. The 
heroine of Zeyer’s novel, Catherine, is 


somewhat taken aback by Indian philo-. 


sophy, for she loves sunshine, ight, 
life and joy, and she feels almost offend. 
ed by that contemptuous denial of 
earthly things contained in the Indian 
tract. She thinks that life is beautiful 
and that it would be ungrateful of us 
not to value it. According to her, 
Naciketas ought to have accepted 
Yama’s offer and returned to earth. 
She was therefore disappointed by the 
poem, although she felt enthusiastic 
about the first part of the Naciketas 
episode. But in the second part Nacike- 
tas obviously did not think of his 
father’s sorrow, nor did it occur to him 
that being himself happy. after having 
returned to earth, he could have 
offered happiness to others. He thought 
only of himself, claiming knowledge for 
himself about the substance of man. 
All of a sudden it seems to her that her 
reproaches affect really more Plojhar 
than Naciketas. No, she says to her- 
self, he would act differently, he would 
not forget those he loves, he would 
return and live. But the poet does not 
identify himself with this criticism. 
His solution of the question complies 
with the old Indian conception, as ‘we 
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can see from the last words of the 
dying Plojhar that death is something 
different from what he always thought. 
When dying he felt something like alle- 
viation and deliverance. 

We see therefore how Zeyer was 
affected by the charm of the ancient 


Indian conception of philosophy. The 


episode of Naciketas, seemingly unim- 
portant, thus acquires paramount im- 
portance both from the point of view 
of the construction of the novel, and 
from the standpoint of Zeyer’s outlook 
on Life. 


JOHN AMOS COMENIUS AND HIS EDUCA- 
TIONAL PHILOSOPHY* 


BY DR. DEBENDRA CHANDRA DASGUPTA, M.A., Ep.D. (California). 


The dominant personality in the 
field of educational theory and practice 
during the early seventeenth century 
was John Amos Comenius... Scholar, 
schoolmaster, preacher, educational 
philosopher of surpassing ability and 
insight he had the misfortune to live 
in an age which was not ready for his 
reforms, reforms which if they had been 
adopted would unquestionably have 
changed the whole educational history 
of western Europe. 

Comenius was born in the little Mora- 
vian village of Nivnitz in 1592 and 
died at Naarden, Holland, in 1671. He 
was educated for the protestant minis- 
try and eventually was made a bishop 
of the Moravian Church. He suffered 
much during the Thirty Years’ war 
between the Catholics and Protestants. 
His home was plundered twice, his 
books and manuscripts burned, his 
family murdered and he himself finally 
banished from his beloved country. 
Prior to his crdination he taught in a 
Latin School and for a time during his 
exile he took charge of a similar school 
‘in Poland. He labored also in England, 
Sweden. Germany and Holland where 


*From the writer’s Doctor’s dissertation 

‘ submitted at University of California for the 

’ Degree of Doctor of Education in the. year 
1982, 


he spent his declining years. A sound 
scholar himself Comenius kept in close 
touch with the leading scholars of his 
day through his extensive travels and 
his voluminous correspondence. His 
literary productivity comprised no less 
than one hundred thirty eight books 
on religion and education. His most 
famous works in the field of education 
were his Didactica Magna, a treatise 
on method produced while engaged in 
teaching at Lissa, Poland, and Orbis 
Pictus, renowned as the first illustrated 
textbook for children. The former work 
was translated by M. W. Keatinge and 
published in London in 1896 by A. C. 
Black. Keatinge’s translation is com- 
monly regarded as the best source avail- 
able in English and has been used 
extensively in preparing the present 
article. 

Other . sources employed include 
Comenius’ The School of Infancy, writ- 
ten between 1628 and 1630 and edited 
by Will. S. Monroe in 1896, and The 
Labyrinth of the World written in 1623 
and translated and edited by Count 
Lutzow in 1905. 

In the period in which Comenius 
lived the schools were still marked by 
the characteristics of the degenerate 
Renaissance. Comenius, like the Ren- 
sissance scholar whom we have already 
considered, was shocked at many of 


